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their detestation of physical cowardice to blind
them to the danger of allowing men to take the law
into their own hands. The individualism of the
imperfectly socialized Southerner does not yet per-
mit him to think of the law as a majestic, imper-
sonal force towering high above the individual. It
is true that the Southerner is law-abiding on the
whole, but he usually obeys the laws because they
represent his ethical concepts and not because of
devotion to the abstract idea of law.

There is danger, however, in the attempt to
state dogmatically what the Southerner thinks or
believes. There is much diversity of opinion
among the younger Southerners, for many ques-
tions are in a state of flux, and there is as yet no
point of crystallization. There is no leader either
in politics or in journalism who may be said to
utter the voice of the South. In the earlier part
of this period Henry Watterson, of the Louisville
Courier-Journal, spoke almost with authority. The
untimely death of Henry W. Grady, editor of the
Atlanta Constitution, deprived the South of a
spokesman and he has had no successor. There
is no newspaper which has any considerable influ-
ence outside the State in which it is published, and
few have a circulation throughout even their entire